HOT POTATO 


Seems only yesterday, that the potato 
growers were the “Big Oil” men of agri- 
culture. Now that the well has run dry 
and mother nature has favored them with 
a 374 million bushel crop, (compared with 
348 million bushels in 1952) they’re out to 
do something about the situation on their 
own. First thing they did was form a 
“National Potato Council” and in the first 
action ever taken of this kind, they 
chipped in 50,000 dollars to support a pro- 
motional campaign to encourage the con- 
sumer to eat more potatoes. Already they 
have the support of the “National Associ- 
ation of Food Chains” and the “Vegetable 
Growers of America”. Releases, menus 
and recipes are being provided newspaper, 
radio and television food editors, with the 
big drive set for December 3 to the 12, 
which will be termed “Potato Budget 
Balancer Week”. 


Potatoes have long been one of the 
staples of the American diet and they 
will no doubt continue to be for a long 
time to come, but the per capita consump- 
tion has fallen in recent years. While it 
was falling the per capita consumption of 
canned vegetables was increasing and it 
seems logical to conclude that other 
vegetables in canned form have taken 
some of that market. It may be a small 
item, but it’s just one point to consider 
in planning the budget for canned foods 
promotion. 


SALES CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin Canners Association has 
set December 17 as the date for the all- 
day sales conference. In addition to 
feature speakers there will be a morning 
panel on Canner-Broker Relations and an 
afternoon panel on Canner-Distributor 
Relations. To say that these two subjects 
are timely, is putting it mildly. There 
will be audience participation with 
questions from the floor of course, but the 
Committee would like some questions in 
advance. One important question that 
comes to mind immediately is “what will 
be the effect on these relationships, if 
we are to return to the conditions that 
existed before the passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in 1936?” And more 
specifically, “If good faith in meeting 
competition is to be an absolute defense 
for granting a lower price to a single 
buyer, what is to prevent the large buyer 
from using this weapon at will to obtain 


continual price consessions from his 


smaller suppliers?’ 
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CLOSING Pitas week in San Francisco on motion of the 

ontinental Can Company, industry witnesses 
MACHINES will appear before the Federal District Court, 
seeking modification of the judgement handed down some three or 
four years ago, against the Continental and American Can Compa- 
nies. As canners well know, the judgement ordered the two firms 
to put their closing machine departments on a paying basis, by or 
before January 1, 1954. Dutifully the two firms offered their closing 
machines for sale to canners who wanted to buy, meanwhile, grad- 
ually increasing the rental to avoid severe hardship in one stroke. 
But the monopoly verdict hasn’t worked out exactly as planned by 
the courts. As more and more canners, who were inposition to do 
so, bought their closing machines, it has become necessary to 
increase further the rentals on the smaller volume of closing 
machines still held by the firms, because it is an economic law that 
the smaller the volume, the higher the unit cost. And so the smaller 
one or two line canner unable to absorb the cost of the expensive 
machines must shoulder the entire expense of the rental operation. 
It isn’t hard to see that this is an economic impossibility and that 
ultimately he will have to buy his closing machine or close up shop. 
Thus, the decreases, which were intended to prevent monopoly in 
the can manufacturing industry will actually tend to concentrate 
the canning industry itself into fewer and larger units. 


Canners have asked, in as much as the money goes into the same 
till, why not reduce the price of cans, but here too, the decrees con- 
tain a prohibition against any tie in between the purchase of cans 
and the use of the closing machine. And even if this were possible, 
that is to reduce the price of the cans proportionately based on the 
cost of the closing machines, the ultimate effect would be in favor 
of the larger packer, whose volume per closing machine would be 
far greater than the smaller seasonal packer. 


Let’s hope the courts will weigh these facts carefully and hand 
down a prompt decision for the increase to become effective Janu- 
ary 1 under the present arrangement is reported to be especially 
large and perhaps prohibitive to a good many canners for 1954 
operation. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium/Small 3.75 
SPORTS 3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 8.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.50 
BEANS, StriNGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ........ 1.05-1.07% 
1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 303......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ........ -90-.95 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.20-1.40 


No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 308, 1 BV. ....c.00000 2.70 

BNO. 10, 1 BV. 14.75 

No. 303, 2 sv. 

No. 10, 2 sv. ..... 


No. 303, 3 sv. 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv......... 1.85-1.90 
No. 10, 3 sv. 


No. 10, 4 sv. 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. Ly 45-1.55 
7.00-7.25 
OZARK 
~~ Sta, Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
10 8.00-8.25 
sua °No. 303 1.25-1.30 
0. 2% 2.20 
10° 7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 


No. 10, Whole, 9. 
80/0 
60/0 6 

CARROTS 

N. Y. Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fancy., Diced, 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 308 ............. 1.10 

No. 10 .... 6.00 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 

No. 303 1.15 

No. 10 5.50 

Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 

CORN— 

EAST 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 1.05 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 «8.00 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 

Ex, St., NO. B08 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z....... 1.0214-105 
No. 303 1.42% 
12 oz. Vac 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 8 oz 
12 oz. Vac 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

No. 303 1.371% 
No. 10 9.25 

No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Std., No. 303 1.05 

Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 

PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS 

Bx, Bed... MO; BOS 1.35 
No. 10 

No. 10 

Std., 3 sv., No. 3 

o. 10 A 

No. 10 6.50 

Std., Ung., No. 808 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

New York SWEETS 

Fey., 1 & 2 No. 2.35 
3 sv., No. 
3-4-5 sv., No. 1.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.57% 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 

MipwWest ALASKAS 

No. 303 2.40-2.50 

No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OF. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Ex. Std., 4 8V., 8 85-.87% 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

Mipw SWEETS 

2. 90 

Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. .... -1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

No. 10 8.50-8.75 

No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 808..........c0+ 1.75 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. .......06 
No. 303 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
7.00-7.25 


POTATOES, SWEET 


Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.......1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
No. 2.60-2.80 
No. 2.50-2.65 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest. Fey., No. 95 
1.35 
No. 10 5.00 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 

No. 2% 1.45-1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 95-5.15 
SPINACH 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.00 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
1.00-1.071%4 
No. 2 J 
No. 2% 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303..........1.45-1.50 
Mo. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.252.385 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
90-1.00 
1.15-1.20 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fcy., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-8.15 
No. 10 9.50 
1.15 
b.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.80 
No. 2% 2.40 
Std., No. 1 1,021, 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1,25-1.40 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2.....c0s0000 2.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 woes 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No., B08 1.60 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
o. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
1.00 
No. 303 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
85 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
1.045, No. 1T........ 
6.549 
Ind 85 
No. 10 6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE 
cy., No. 8 oz 1.05 
No. 303 5-200 
9.50-10.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.271% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50-10.75 
CHERRIES 
Water, Me. 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 


No. 2% 3.80-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 24 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 
No. 10 13.05 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.85-1.95 
No. 2.80-2.85 
No. 10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 1.70-1.72% 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 214 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.06 
6.75 
Elberta Fey., No. 3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 
PEARS 
3.80 
Choice 3.45 
3.10-3.20 
Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 
12.25-12.50 
Sid 11.25-11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........ccccccs 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 
Ch., No 
No. 
JUICES 
APPLE 
3.05 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
--2.10-2.50 
46 oz. 2 00-2. 40 
46 oz. 2.3! 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........27.00-28.0: 
17.00-18.0") 
Medium, Red, No. IT......... 20.00-21.00 
10.00-11.00 
8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maire, 14 OF] 8.00 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s... 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's. 
Chunks and Fiakes........14. 00-14. "25 


-16.25-17.00 
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Ex. Std., No. 
Fey., Sl., No. 8 
............5.00-5 
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HOT POTATO 


Seems only yesterday, that the potato 
growers were the “Big Oil” men of agri- 
culture. Now that the well has run dry 
and mother nature has favored them with 
a 374 million bushel crop, (compared with 
348 million bushels in 1952) they’re out to 
do something about the situation on their 
own. First thing they did was form a 
“National Potato Council” and in the first 
action ever taken of this kind, they 
chipped in 50,000 dollars to support a pro- 
motional campaign to encourage the con- 
sumer to eat more potatoes. Already they 
have the support of the “National Associ- 
ation of Food Chains” and the “Vegetable 
Growers of America”. Releases, menus 
and recipes are being provided newspaper, 
radio and television food editors, with the 
big drive set for December 3 to the 12, 
which will be termed “Potato Budget 
Balancer Week”. 


Potatoes have long been one of the 
staples of the American diet and they 
will no doubt continue to be for a long 
time to come, but the per capita consump- 
tion has fallen in recent years. While it 
was falling the per capita consumption of 
canned vegetables was increasing and it 
seems logical to conclude that other 
vegetables in canned form have taken 
some of that market. It may be a small 
item, but it’s just one point to consider 
in planning the budget for canned foods 
promotion. 


SALES CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin Canners Association has 
set December 17 as the date for the all- 
day sales conference. In addition to 
feature speakers there will be a morning 
panel on Canner-Broker Relations and an 
afternoon panel on Canner-Distributor 
Relations. To say that these two subjects 
are timely, is putting it mildly. There 
will be audience participation with 
questions from the floor of course, but the 
Committee would like some questions in 
advance. One important question that 
comes to mind immediately is “what will 
be the effect on these relationships, if 
we are to return to the conditions that 
existed before the passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in 1936?” And more 
specifically, “If good faith in meeting 
competition is to be an absolute defense 
for granting a lower price to a single 
buyer, what is to prevent the large buyer 
from using this weapon at will to obtain 
continual price consessions from _ his 
smaller suppliers?’ 
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CLOSING pose week in San Francisco on motion of the 

ontinental Can Company, industry witnesses 
MACHINES will appear before the Federal District Court, 
seeking modification of the judgement handed down some three or 
four years ago, against the Continental and American Can Compa- 
nies. As canners well know, the judgement ordered the two firms 
to put their closing machine departments on a paying basis, by or 
before January 1, 1954. Dutifully the two firms offered their closing 
machines for sale to canners who wanted to buy, meanwhile, grad- 
ually increasing the rental to avoid severe hardship in one stroke. 
But the monopoly verdict hasn’t worked out exactly as planned by 
the courts. As more and more canners, who were inposition to do 
so, bought their closing machines, it has become necessary to 
increase further the rentals on the smaller volume of closing 
machines still held by the firms, because it is an economic law that 
the smaller the volume, the higher the unit cost. And so the smaller 
one or two line canner unable to absorb the cost of the expensive 
machines must shoulder the entire expense of the rental operation. 
It isn’t hard to see that this is an economic impossibility and that 
ultimately he will have to buy his closing machine or close up shop. 
Thus, the decreases, which were intended to prevent monopoly in 
the can manufacturing industry will actually tend to concentrate 
the canning industry itself into fewer and larger units. 


Canners have asked, in as much as the money goes into the same 
till, why not reduce the price of cans, but here too, the decrees con- 
tain a prohibition against any tie in between the purchase of cans 
and the use of the closing machine. And even if this were possible, 
that is to reduce the price of the cans proportionately based on the 
cost of the closing machines, the ultimate effect would be in favor 
of the larger packer, whose volume per closing machine would be 
far greater than the smaller seasonal packer. 


Let’s hope the courts will weigh these facts carefully and hand 
down a prompt decision for the increase to become effective Janu- 
ary 1 under the present arrangement is reported to be especially 
large and perhaps prohibitive to a good many canners for 1954 
operation. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


YOUR WASTE DISPOSAL PROBLEM 


Water pollution control laws are operative today in all major 
canning centers. Although the laws and the methods prescribed 
for enforcement vary from state to state, the general provisions 
are essentially the same. After several years spent by enforce- 
ment agencies in surveys and education, it is not unusual to see 
the requirements tightened. All too often industry is caught in 
the squeeze. 

Over a period of years many canners have dumped their 
liquid and some of their solid wastes into the nearest stream. 
This was only following the time worn pattern of the village, 
the small town, the city, and even of many large metropolitan 
communities. When the wastes became a nuisance and a public 
health problem, steps had to be taken to bring the problem 
under control. 

As of September 29, 1953, the Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission of the State of Maryland announced a revision of 
Regulation IV for purposes of more effective administration of 
the law. This provides a yardstick for evaluating wastes. The 
standards are objective and no violator of the statute should 
be found who is un-informed concerning his status. 

The new regulations provide that, after screening the wastes 
to remove all solids exceeding 1/32 of an inch in particle size, 
the suspended solids must not exceed 400 parts per million and 
the dissolved solids 1500 parts per million. The effluent must 
not be excessively turbid as measured by a Jackson Candle 
turbidimeter. 

The critical measure of stream pollution, reflecting its effect 
on aquatic life and offensive odor generation, is the loss of 
oxygen. The amended regulation allows a maximum—five day 
Biochemical Oxygen Demand at 20° C for the effluent of 100 
parts per million, or that the waste receiving waters shall not be 
depleted of more than 50 per cent of their normal amount of 
dissolved oxygen. 


The wastes must not contain toxic compounds, highly colored 
materials, excess amounts of oils or grease, nor should they 
raise the temperature of the stream above 100° F. Neither 
excessively acid or alkaline materials may be added to the waters 
of the state. 

It is within the province of enforcement officials to liberalize 
their attitude when the waste receiving waters can absorb 
effluents that do not conform to the standards without adverse 
effect. At times this may be of aid to canners whose plants 
are located in proximity to large bodies of water, particularly 
in tidal areas. 

The action of the Maryland authorities has been, or is being, 
duplicated in all forward thinking states. No packer can afford 
to sit idly by until forced by law either to install waste disposal 
facilities or to cease operations. 

A thorough survey should be made of the efficiency of waste 
treatment in 1953. If the present installation did not give a 
satisfactory effluent, its weaknesses should be studied and the 
operation modified in line with the advice of competent workers 
in the field. 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


If no treatment has ever been installed in connection with the 
canning operation, data should be assembled for study before 
there is any attempt to construct a lagoon, to utilize spray 
irrigation, or to tie into a municipal disposal system. These 
should include the tonnages of each crop handled and the size 
of the pack. An accurate measure should be made of the volume 
of water used that would eventually find its way into the 


streams, creeks, or rivers. If land is available that could be 
adapted for spray disposal, its cover, soil characteristics, and 
water absorbing capacity should be investigated. These are 
only a few of the factors that must be checked. 

Some waste disposal units constructed by canners have been 
more costly than the cannery of a past decade. The operation 
of the working unit must be controlled. It is only a tool to secure 
an end result. Its efficiency must be periodically checked by 
competent workers. Nothing can be taken for granted. 


FOOD & DRUG ACTS TO 
IMPROVE DIETETIC LABELING 


The Food and Drug Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare November 14, announced two 
actions to protect persons suffering from some types of heart 
disease, or from high blood pressure, who are on “low-sodium” 
or “low-salt” diets. 


The aim of these actions is to improve the labeling of special 
dietary foods, and of certain frozen vegetables commonly used 
in low-salt diets, so that patients and physicians will be better 
able to calculate the sodium intake from such foods. 


In one action the Department published a statement of 
policy in the Federal Register, to the effect that it will hence- 
forth expect all labels of frozen vegetables to declare the 
presence of salt whether added directly or indirectly to these 
products. 

FDA explained that frozen vegetables are quite commonly 
supposed to be salt-free, and on that account are largely used 
in low-salt diets. Actually salt brine is used in the preparation 
of certain of these vegetables, particularly frozen peas and 
frozen lima beans, as a means of quality separation (the younger 
and more tender peas or beans will float in the brine). This 
process may add a substantial amount of salt to the frozen 
product which would be of significance to persons seeking to 
restrict their salt intake. 


In the second action, the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare gave notice in the Federal 
Register that public hearings will be started on December 15, 
in Washington, to amend the FDA dietary food labeling regula 
tions so as to require label declaration of sodium in low-sodium 
foods on the basis of their sodium content in milligrams of 
sodium per 100 grams (roughly one small serving) of the 
food. In a statement recommending that the hearings be held, 
FDA said: 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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COMPETITION and TRENDS in the 
GROCERY STORE 


from an address before 
the 45th Annual Meeting 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICA 


by 
ARTHUR C. NIELSEN 
President, A. C. Nielsen Company 


November 10, 1953 


I assume that all of you are deeply 
interested in protecting the future of the 
great businesses you represent, and in 
maintaining or improving, in the years 
to come, the positions of leadership you 
have won. 

Now I had the privilege a few weeks 
ago of seeing a magnificent colored 
motion picture portraying the results of 
a comprehensive study made, by the 
Brookings Institution, on the subject of 
competition. It made such a profound 
impression that I’ve already had it shown 
to 100 of our officers and executives in 
New York and Chicago. 

One of its most exciting features is a 
study of the shifts which have occurred, 
over an interval of 40 years, in the com- 
petitive positions of leading American 
corporations. It demonstrates clearly 
that positions at or near the top of the 
industrial ladder are very, very difficult 
to maintain—that the leaders of yester- 
day are often the trailers of today, and 
that many of today’s leaders have risen 
to their positions with amazing rapidity. 


IMPORTANCE OF INNOVATIONS 


The Brookings study concludes that the 
price of progress, leadership and main- 
tained leadership—under our modern 
economy—is an open mind and an 
aggressive policy toward innovations. 
And it refers to innovations in both 
product and production and marketing 
methods. The case for innovation is 
proved in a most convincing fashion. 

Thinking about this, it occurred to me 
that it would be interesting and useful 
to find out whether this conclusion is 
applicable to the food industry—especial- 
ly when leadership is measured separ- 
ately for each commodity, rather than 
for entire corporations. So I made such 
a study, based on- Nielsen Food Index 
records. Although it was practicable to 
carry it back only 12 years, it already 
reveals the very interesting fact that, 
among the 100 leading brands in 1942, 
thirty had lost their leadership by 1948. 
And by 1953, nine of these thirty had 
been displaced! 

If you could see the details of this 
study, I’m sure you’d agree that the 
major characteristic which has distin- 
guished the winners from the losers has 
been the same in the food industry as the 


Brookings Institution found it to be for- 
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American industry as a whole—namely 
an open mind and an aggressive policy 
toward innovation—in product, in pro- 
duction methods and in marketing 
methods. 


PRODUCT INNOVATIONS 


To suggest the importance of product 
innovations, let me remind you of the 
records which I’ve shown you—in previ- 
ous years—depicting the amazing growth 
of food products having the character- 
istic of convenience in use. The develop- 
ment of these new products has required 
the spirit and policy of innovation which 
I’m advocating. And it has won out 
because certain important trends are in 
its favor. 

1. From 1940 to 1953: an increase of 
56 percent in the number of women 
employed. 

2. From 1940 to 1953: a decrease of 47 
percent in the number of domestic ser- 
vants per 100,000 population. 

3. From 1939 to 1953: an increase of 
134 percent in the number of families 
who “can afford the extra cost usually 
associated with convenience items” (fam- 
ilies with purchasing power equal to 
$3,000 in 1953). 

If you want another example of some 
factors which suggest the desirability of 
product innovation of another’ type 
(frozen foods), take a look at the results 
of some special research we just com- 
pleted to measure the frozen food stor- 
age facilities now available to American 
housewives. 


FAMILIES WITH FROZEN FOOD 
STORAGE FACILITIES 


Jan. 1950 Oct. 1953 


(000) (000) 

Deep freezers 1,280 2,769 
Food lockers 4,268 4,615 
Refrigerators with 

freezer compartment 9,817 23,075 
Other types _ 5,282 
Composite 

(i.e., any type) 13,658 30,921 


MARKETING INNOVATIONS 


Turning now to innovations in market- 
ing, note what one of our clients achieved 
by his willingness to pioneer, in his field, 
in shifting a substantial part of his ad- 
vertising appropriation to a new medium. 

This company recognized the import- 
ance of a detailed study of the extent to 
which its advertising was covering 
American homes. It found some serious 
blanks in its coverage, and then did 
some research that revealed the ability 
of a comparatively new medium to 
strengthen the coverage. Finally, it had 
the courage to make the shift. The re- 
sult was an increase of 32 percent in con- 
sumer sales! 

We have seen recently quite a few 
eases of highly successful pioneering in 
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the use of television to move food pro- 
ducts to consumers. The hazards appear 
to be substantial, because of the wide 
range encountered in cost per 1,000 
homes reached. Nielsen Television Index 
records for selected evening network TV 
programs during December, 1952 show 
an average of $7.76 per 1,000 — but a 
range from $4.18 to $12.55, or about 
three to one! 

However, if research is used skillfully, 
this basic hazard can be reduced to man- 
ageable proportions—and the net result 
is sometimes quite dramatic. Consider 
this case. 


SALES EFFECTIVENESS 
A TV NETWORK PROGRAM 
(Commodity 87—Brand 985) 


Consumer Sales 


Nielsen Rating Gain vs. Year 


per Nielsen Ago ( per Nielsen 
TV Index) Food Index) 
Non-Tv Areas .... — 5% 
Areas with 
4-7 TV Stations 6.1% 11% 
Areas with 
2-3 TV Stations 9.5% 13% 
Single-station 


Perhaps the greatest single opportun- 
ity which exists today for the typical 
food manufacturer, in the matter of 
marketing, is to develop effective and 
economical methods of combining tele- 
vision with radio. The accompanying 
tables suggest that TV alone can’t give 
adequate market coverage for the typical 
food product. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
RADIO & TV HOMES 
TV Homes (in 


Radio Homes Percent of 
(000) Radio Homes) 
By Territories: 
Northeast ....11,864 82 
East-central.. 7,688 66 
West-central 8,836 47 
10,673 29 
5,695 48 
By County-Size: 
15,970 82 
11,651 63 
“C and D” ....17,135 27 


Source: Nielsen Radio-TV Index 
National Broadcasting Company 
The development of efficient and suc- 
cessful methods of combining TV and 
radio is one of the major feats of mar- 
keting and audience research today. 
Now let’s take a look at grocery store 
sales trends. 


GROCERY STORE SALES TRENDS 


(1942 = 100) 

Year Estimated 
(Feb.-July) Dollars | Tonnage 
1942 100 100 
1948 211 122 
1949 216 129 
1950 223 134 
1951 245 130 
1952 263 138 
1953 278 148 


Source: Nielsen Food Index and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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For the six months ending July 31, 
1953, grocery store sales hit an all-time 
high—in both dollars and estimated ton- 


nage. The gains during the past year 
were about six percent in dollars and 
about seven percent in tons. 

In appraising these trends, it must be 
kept in mind (a) that the value of the 
dollar has declined and (b) that both the 
dollar and the tonnage gains are due in 
part to the growth in population. 

For example, the 11-year tonnage gain 
of 48 percent, shown above, is reduced to 
19 percent when computed on a _ per 
capita basis. And even this 19 percent 
gain must be attributed in part to factors 
other than an increase in the daily in- 
take of the average American stomach. 
One obvious factor is the increase in the 
volume of non-food items sold by 
grocers, e.g., drugs, toiletries, cosmetics, 
cigarettes, confectionery and magazines. 

And with some grocers now selling 
nylon hose, it may be only a step to tHe 
handling of cord wood, then lumber and 
then pre-fabricated houses. Who could 
safely predict? 

As Ill show you later, typical pack- 
aged food commodities have not enjoyed 
per capita gains as large as 19 percent in 
the past 11 years. 

As might be expected, all sections of 
the country have not shared equally in 
the recent dollar sales gains. The 3-year 
national gain of 25 percent (from Febru- 
ary-July 1950 to February-July 1953) is 
made up of gains as low as 15 percent 
(for metropolitan New York) and as 
high as 30 percent (for the East-Central 
states). 

And the last year’s gain (from Febru- 
ary-July 1952 to February-July 1953) of 
six percent nationally shows sectional 
variations ranging from a low of three 
percent (for New England) to a high of 
nine percent (for metropolitan Chicago). 

The Pacific area, which showed amaz- 
ing growth during the second World 
War, is now progressing at rates about 
equal to the national average. 

Detailed study of the urban vs. rural 
trends for each of these nine areas re- 
veals that recent urban-rural shifts have 
been minor except in the south, where an 
historically agricultural society has been 
developing more industrial capacity, 
drawing workers from rural to urban 
areas. 


STORE TYPES 


Grocery store sales trends by type of 
store show that corporate chains now 
(February-July 1953) hold 39.6 percent 
of the total grocery store business—the 
highest competitive position ever attained 
by this group. 

And during the past three years, cor- 
porate chains have lifted their competi- 
tive position from 36.1 to 39.6 percent— 
a competitive gain of 9.7 percent—while 
all other types of grocery stores have 
declined in competitive shares. 

With minor exceptions, this three-year 
trend agrees with the developments dur- 
ing the past year. 

In the short time at my disposal, it 
would be impracticable to show you how 
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these competitive positions and trends 
vary when broken down separately by 
store types within each area and when 
analyzed by county-size, etc. But facts 
of this type are very important. For ex- 
ample, chains are more than twice as im- 
portant in metropolitan Chicago than in 
the Southwest; and large independents 
are four times as important on the 
Pacific Coast as they are in metropolitan 
new York. Such differences require care- 
ful planning when developing and ad- 
ministering sales and advertising activi- 
ties. 


It is equally important to watch the 
changes that are occurring due to the 
dynamic shifts in population. It is esti- 
mated that 30 million people will change 
their places of residence this year, and 
10 million of these will move to another 
county or state. 


One of the many responsibilities of pro- 
fessional marketing research is to pro- 
vide reliable tools for measuring these 
trends. In my particular business, this 
need has been met by certain improve- 
ments, in our sampling operations, which 
now enable us to furnish considerably 
finer subdivisions of the market than was 
formerly practicable. In many cases, it 
is now feasible to furnish consumer sales 
data separately for every one of the 
client’s own sales territories. 


GROWTH OF SELF-SERVICE 


Let’s turn now to a measurement of 
the growth of the principle of self-ser- 
ice in food retailing. Here are the facts. 


GROCERY SALES BY TYPE OF SERVICE 
% of Total Grocery Sales 


Year Clerk or 
(June-July) Self Service Semi-Clerk 
1949 64 36 
1951 67 33 
1953 70 30 


TYPE OF SERVICE—BY STORE TYPE: 
(June-July 1953) 
% of Total Grocery Sales 
Clerk or 
Self-Service Semi-Clerk 


Corporate chains 97 3 
Voluntary chains 85 15 
Other independents 44 56 


Source: Nielsen Food Index 


SALES AND INVENTORIES 


Next let’s summarize the trends, in 
consumer sales and retail inventories, of 
40 packaged food commodities for which 
we have Nielsen Food Index records 
covering 12 years. 


(1) From 1942 to 1949, there was a 
rise of 19 percent in tonnage sales — 
accompanied by only a two percent rise 
in retail stocks. 


(2) Substantial increases, in both sales 
and inventories, occurred during the lat- 
ter part of 1950—inspired by fear of 
shortages due to the Korean War. 

(83) Subsequent declines occurred dur- 


ing 1951, as shortages failed to mate- 
rialize, 
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(4) This was followed by a resumption 
of the sales increase, under the impact 
of increased population and prosperity— 
with present sales positions about four 
percent ahead of last year. 


(5) The current level of retail inven- 
tovies, however, is only percent 
above the 1942 level, despite a 30 percent 
increase in sales volume. This is prob- 
ably the combined result of 

(a) More efficient retailing. 

(b) Trends toward major adver- 
tised brands—which turn faster, and 
hence require less inventory. 

(c) Fear of price declines. 

(d) Efforts, on the part of re- 
tailers, to find room, on their shelves, 
for the additional non-food commodities 
now handled by grocers. Important ex- 
amples are cigarettes, confectionery and 
drug store products. An example is 
found in the tremendous increase in the 
grocery store distribution of certain 
drug store products. 

Some so-called drug store products 
now have grocery store sales in excess 
of their drug store sales. This is under- 
standable in view of 

(1) The tremendous number of food 
stores, in comparison with drug stores. 

(2) The relatively high frequency 
with which the family purchasing agent 
visits her grocer. 

Now we've seen that current retail 
stocks in grocery stores are low in re- 
lation to sales. But are they so low as to 
create dangerous out-of-stock positions 
for branded goods? 


OUT-OF-STOCK—-AMONG STORES HANDLING 
MAJOR ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Pre World War 1% 
Post World War 17% 
3% 


But before you relax and decide that 
you have no out-of-stock problems, let 
me remind you that this chart shows 
averages—and you all know about the 
businessman who had so much faith in 
averages that he drowned while wading 
across a river having an average depth 
of only two feet! 

Detailed study shows that some brands 
are suffering severely from out-of-stock 
conditions throughout the entire country, 
while a great many brands have serious 
problems of this type in one or more 
territories. 

One additional word of caution is 
needed. These studies relate to brands 
rather than individual package sizes of 
each brand. When individual package 
sizes are studied, the out-of-stock levels 
are much more disturbing. It is known 
from other studies that, on failing to find 
the desired size of your brand, an appre- 
ciable number of consumers shift to 
another brand. 


DISPLAYS 


However, out-of-stock is only one cri- 
terion indicating the adequacy of your 
retail stocks. You have seen that 70 
percent of grocery volume now moves 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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SALES PROMOTION 


BLUHILL PEANUT BUTTER 
PACKED IN TUMBLERS 


Bluhill Kreamy-Spred Peanut Butter 
is now going to market packaged in at- 
tractive re-use Libbey Safedge tumblers, 
according to Bluhill Foods, Inc., Denver 
Colorado, manufacturers of the product. 
Heavy-based crystal tumblers carry two 
decoration patterns. These are Country 
Fair, pictured in the lower arrangement, 
and Wild Duck and Pheasant designs 
shown in the upper, in Applied Color. 
The first theme pictures farm animals in 
quaint cartoon style in black, white and 
red to appeal to both children and adults. 
The other series features wild ducks or 
pheasants on the wing in maroon red, 
black or brown for more sophisticated 
tastes. Tumblers carry no label. Brand 
and product identification is printed on 
the vapor-vacuum cap. Libbey Safedge 
tumblers are not of “jelly glass” calibre, 
but handsome drinking glasses which 
make it possible for the homemaker to 
build complete sets and obtain replace- 
ments, the manufacturers point out. 
This premium value is enhanced to re- 
tailers by the possibilities for special dis- 
plays. Bluhill Peanut Butter in the new 
packages is being introduced in major 
cities through brokers, jobbers and chain 
and independent grocery stores with an 
intensive advertising campaign in news- 
papers and on TV featuring the Libbey 
tumblers. Libbey Glass Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, manufactures the tumblers; caps 
by White Cap Company, Chicago. 
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SUPERMARKETS TO PUSH 
ADVERTISED BRANDS, FROZEN 
FOODS 


Fifty-nine percent of the nation’s 
supermarket operators are planning to 
put greater sales effort behind manufac- 
turers’ advertised brands in 1954 than 
they did during the past year. Another 
35 percent will support the brands to 
about the same extent as this year, while 
only six percent will place less stress on 
these products. 

These were among the findings of a 
survey by Supermarket News presented 
to the Grocery Manufacturers of America 
at the opening meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s three-day convention in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel last week. The results 
of the survey, which covered chains and 
independents throughout the country, 
were outlined at the meeting by editors 
of the publication. 

Reasons for greater retailer support of 
advertised brands, as found in the study, 
were principally the increased develop- 
ment of consumer acceptance and greater 
promotional activity by the manufac- 
turers. Retailers who planned to reduce 
their support of advertised brands cited 
inadequate profit margins and advan- 
tages seen in private brands as their 
reasons. 

Frozen foods were found to be the 
items to which market operators would 
like most to devote increased space next 
year. A total of 66 percent of all opera- 
tors listed this department in the Super- 
market News survey. Other categories 
which rated high as prospects for receiv- 
ing more display space in supermarkets 
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in 1954 were paper products, household 
supplies, candy and gum. 

Demonstrations were named most fre- 
quently by the nation’s supermarket op- 
erators as the type of sales assistance 
they would like most to receive from 
manufacturers. Considerable variation 
in preferences was indicated by differ- 
ent types of supermarkets and by differ- 
ent areas of the country, pointing to the 
need for manufacturers to provide an 
assortment of point-of-sale devices so re- 
tailers can make a choice of what they 
can use best for their own stores. 


The first of what may be several 
hundred live, preducing Florida citrus 
trees have been shipped North to be 
used by grocery stores and supermarkets 
to help stimulate the sale of fresh 
Florida oranges, grapefruit and tange- 
rines. Florida Citrus Mutual is sponsor- 
ing the project as another e‘fcrt to create 
additional demand for the fruit of its 
grower members. Three trees have been 
shipped so far. Mutual said it had a 
supply of 200 available for shipment 
and another batch was’ undergoing 
necessary “conditioning.” The _ trees 
Mutual now is shipping, four to five feet 
in height, should live almost indefinitely 
if given reasonable care. 


Snow Crop Marketers, Division of 
Clinton Foods, Inc. New York, has 
renewed its sponsorship of the 10:15- 
10:30 A.M., E.S.T. portion of the 90- 
minute “Arthur Godfrey Time” program 
on CBS Radio and CBS Television for 
another 52 weeks. Snow Crop sponsors 
the 15-minute segment on an alternating 
basis, Tuesdays and Thursdays one week 
via radio and television and the next 
week Monday and Wednesday on radio 
and television and Fridays on radio 
exclusively. The commercial announce- 
ments promote the full line of Snow Crop 
Frozen Foods and Concentrates, 


Packing olives in 1 oz. plastic bags, 
and displaying them on an attractive 
counter card, is one of several ways The 


South Shore Packing Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, uses to sell more South 
Shore Olive Treats. Above is a picture 
of the South Shore counter display. 
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WISCONSIN SALES CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin Canners Association’s 
Marketing Committee has arranged an 
all-day Sales Conference for Wisconsin 
canners to be held in the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 17. A registration fee of $4.00 will 
include the cost of a luncheon at noon. 
The committee has organized an excep- 
tionally fine program to attract a good 
attendance. 


Speakers will include Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer, Secretary-Manager of Nargus, 
and Hal Jaeger, Marketing Bureau 
Director of CMI. At both the morning 
and the afternoon session, panel discus- 
sions will be held with a_ professional 
moderator, Mr. John W. Mock, in charge. 
The morning panel—on the subject of 
canner-broker relations—will be made up 
of two Milwaukee brokers, Otto R. Kuehn 
and Harvey H. Fink, and two Wisconsin 
canners, John T. Carter and Ray 
Krier. Members of the afternoon panel 
will be again two Wisconsin canners, O. 
V. Otteson and J. B. Weix, and two dis- 
tributors, J. D. Sullivan of Kroger, and 
A. E, Freeman, Advertising Director of 
Consolidated Grocers. This panel will 
discuss canner-distributor relations. 


There will, of course, be opportunity 
for audience participation and questions 
from the floor, but the Committee would 
also like to have some questions sub- 
mitted in advance so that the panel 
members will have something to start on. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLYMEN 
TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association will 
be held in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
at 11 a.m. on Sunday, January 24, 1954, 
reports W. D. Lewis, Secretary. 


Exhibit hours for the C. M. & S. 47th 
Annual Exhibit are announced as 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. on Saturday, January 23, 
and Monday and Tuesday, January 25 
and 26; 1 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Sunday, 
January 24; and 10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, January 27. Attendance 
awards will be presented each day a half- 
hour before closing. 


The Association’s Past Presidents will 
hold their Annual Dinner on Friday, 
January 22, at 7:30 p.m. in the West 
Room of the Hotel Claridge. Present 
Officers and Directors will also attend. 


GRADES FOR FROZEN 
LEMONADE CONCENTRATE 


The product was introduced by the 
lemon industry only a few years ago and 
production has increased from less than 
200,000 gals. during the 1948 season to 
more than 9,000,000 gals. during the 1952 
season. It has done much to relieve over- 
production of lemons in this country. The 
standards become effective on Dec. 18, 
1953. They are in line with proposals 
announced by USDA on Aug. 21, 1953. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1953 
——CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oOHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 

JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954— MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 238-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wIsconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—I0WA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 12-18, 1954—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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News 


C. H. Carlson, Burnette Farms Packing 
Company, of Hartford, Michigan was 
elected President of the Michigan Can- 
ners & Freezers Association at the annual 
Convention, held in Grand _ Rapids, 
November 9-10. Mr. Carlson succeeds A. 
Edward Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Incorporated, Benton Harbor. Gary 
Morgan of John C, Morgan Company, of 
Traverse City, Michigan, was elected 
Vice-President with Reed M. Roberts, of 
Grand Rapids, re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. Featured speakers on the 
program included Miss Catherine R. 
Smith, director of NCA Home Economics 
Division; Milton J. Drake, Vice-President 
of the Detroit Bank; and Professor W. 
A. Paton, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan. Of special 
interest was the first cutting of red sour 
and black sweet cherries, which were 
graded and placed on display on Tuesday 
morning. 


Vance F. Sutter,Fidalgo Island Packing 
Company, Seattle, Washington, was re- 
elected president of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries at the association’s 
recent annual Convention. The Associa- 
tion also elected C. F. Johnson, Port Ash- 
ton Packing Corporation, Seattle, first. 
Vice-President; and A. W. Brindle, 
Wards Cove Packing Company, second 
Vice-President E. D. Clark of Seattle, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ralph Day of the Marshall Canning 
Company, Hampton, Iowa, was elected 
President of the Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, at the annual meeting 
held at Des Moines, November 12-13. 
Other officers elected are Fred Wright, 
Beaver Valley Canning Company, Grimes, 
Iowa, Vice-President; and Guy E. Pol- 
lock, of Marshalltown, Secretary suc- 
ceeding Roy Chard in the office. New 
directors elected are Clark Hagan, Sac 
City (re-elected); Irving Nelson, Cool 
Spring Canning Company, Lake Mills; 
Fred Wright, Beaver Valley Canning 
Company, Grimes. Floyd Asher, Leo 
Gleason, Roger Pyburn, J. D. McKin- 
ney, John Martland, and Ralph Day are 
holdover directors. 


Ed Raber, for many years Mid-Western 
representative for the Gallatin Valley 
Seed Company, is now in the canning 
business in Wisconsin. 
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The officers and directors of the Can- 
ning Machinery Supplies Association in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. William David 
Louis (CMSA Secretary), entertained a 
number of industry guests in the Pan 
American Room of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17. Prominent among the guests were 
the staffs of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation and government officials. 


Custom Food Products, Ine., have 
recently acquired a new plant in Chicago, 
giving much needed additional facilities 
for the production of soup bases, barbe- 
que sauce, meat tenderizers and season- 
ings for restaurant, hotel and other 
institutional uses. Occupancy of the 
building is scheduled very shortly and 
processing lines are expected to be oper- 
ating at capacity within several weeks. 


R. S. Murphy, Vice-President of the 
C. I. T. Corporation, industrial finance 
firm of New York City, outlined two 
major methods of financing the fishing 
industry in an address on November 18, 
before the sixth annual session of the 
Gulf and Carribean Fisheries Institute in 


Miami. 


The Pacific Olive Co. has taken over 
the main cannery of the Visalia Canning 
Co., Visalia, Calif., paying partly cash 
and giving a warehouse building for the 
property. The transfer marks the re- 
tirement of Visalia firm from the peach 
canning business, the fourth in the San 
Joaquin Valley in recent years. 


Marine Foods Packing Company of 
Seattle, Washington, has been organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing and 
selling Northwest seafoods products. It 
is expected that the first product, as yet 
undisclosed, will be introduced and mar- 
ket-tested within a few weeks. Karl A. 
Dehn is president of the new packing 
corporation. Mr. Dehn is also active as 
president of Dehn & Co., Inc., Seattle, 
canned salmon brokerage firm, which will 
handle the national distribution of prod- 
ucts packed by Marine Foods Packing 
Company. Other officers are K. Alan 
Dehn, vice-president in charge of sales 
and promotion; F. R. Steele, secretary- 
treasurer, and Kenneth L. Williams, as- 
sistant secretary, 
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Dilled Carrot and Celery Sticks, Sweet- 
Sour Vegetable Relish, Sour Beet Relish, 
Corn Relish and Pickled Pineapples are 
the new items resulting from several 
months tasting and testing in the labora- 
tory of J. Warren Paisley, owner of Pais- 
ley Farm, Mentor, Ohio. Mr. Paisley 
started the canning business two years 
ago in a modest way with a special 
formula for Dilled Onion Rings and 
Dilled Green Tomato Pickles. He now 
reports that his products are being fav- 
orably received by many of the nations 
leading stores. Paisley is planning to 
enlarge his plant. 


G. J. Hipke of New Holstein, Wiscon- 
sin, and Past President of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, was honored this 
week at the Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
for his leadership in the fruit growing 
and processing industry and contribu- 
tions to the welfare of state and national 
horticultural organizations. 


Erwin Hamm, former Manager of the 
Mayville Canning Company, Mayville, 
Wisconsin, suffered a stroke on October 
11 and continues to be confined in St. 
Agnes Hospital in Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, in a critical condition. 


John Westerheuse, associated with the 
Onalaska Pickle & Canning Company, 
Onalaska, Wisconsin, since 1912, has 
been named General Manager, succeeding 
Harold Dawdy, who has retired because 
of ill health. 


Julian N. Major, Chairman of the Board 
of the Old Virginia Packing Company, 
Front Royal, Virginia, died suddenly at 
the plant on November 6, just as the 
evening whistle blew. 


Mr. Major had been in poor health for 
some years but had kept in close touch 
with the business. After graduating from 
Virginia Military Academy in Engineer- 
ing, he went to China where he became a 
Colonel in the Chinese Army. After 
several years as a road building contrac- 
tor, he took over the Old Virginia Pack- 
ing Company and developed it from a 
small operation into one of the most 
modern and successful businesses of its 
kind in the Southeast. His son. Neville, 
was associated with him in the )usiness. 
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"Glass containers offer an 


advantage in merchandising 


29 
. foods SAYS ABNER A. WOLF, PRESIDENT, 


ABNER A. WOLF, INC., DETROIT, MICH. 


“Progress cannot be denied. Food merchan- 
dising as it was done yesterday has given 
way to today’s method of selling. What the 
eye of the shopper sees in the way of colorful 
appetite appeal, the heart and buying in- 
stinct does not deny. 


“Glass containers offer an advantage in 
today’s way of merchandising foods.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Displays of glass packages for instant coffee make 
extra impulse sales. And when displays and shelves 
are fully stocked, a recent survey by PROGRESSIVE 
Grocer shows coffee sales increase 17%. 


Today's self-service 


INSTANT 
COFFEE 


CONTAINERS 


and dry. 


Glass is the perfect self-selling package. And for 
instant coffee, glass is a natural; easy to open, easy 
to spoon from, easy to reseal, keeps contents fresh 


selang demands 


a self-selling package-—GLASS! 


WITH THE GROWTH Of self-service, your 
package has become your sales rep- 
resentative to the consumer. So today 
your package is a more important sales 
tool than ever before. There’s no more 
profitable way to sell a product and 
keep it sold than to let it sell itself... 
in glass! 


V6. OFF, 


Why? Survey after survey shows 
housewives prefer glass packages be- 
cause they are convenience packages; 
they show the contents; they are easy 
to spoon from; re-seal tightly; are easy 
to open and close. 

For example, the glass package has 
been an excellent salespackage for in- 


Las containers sell 


stan’ coffee. According to consumer 
surveys the use of soluble coffee by 
families has almost doubled in the last 
five years. Convenience is the outstand- 
ing reason why consultants use instant 
coffee. The convenience of the glass 
package matches the convenience of 
the product. 


ef 


vod by sight 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION — There’s little 
change in the canned foods market this 
week with vegetables, excepting beans, 
continuing generally on the soft side and 
fruits and fish strong to advancing. In 
vegetables, there are enough canners, 
realizing that little can be gained at this 
season of the year through a reduction 
in price, holding at or near opening price. 
Except for regular orders from regular 
customers for replacement, these canners 
are inactive today. As a matter of fact, 
those canners who are in the market and 
shading prices are doing little or no 
business either. For buyers seldom buy 
on a declining market and especially dur- 
ing this season when they are more iri- 
terested in holiday goods. Again this 
week price shading is not near as gen- 
eral in the East as in the Mid-West, and 
this of course, is due to the relatively 
better supply position of Eastern canners. 


The Ozarks and Maryland are getting 
into the fall pack of spinach. So far to 
date, the amount canned is not enough to 
get excited about. Prices are about the 
same, as quoted on the spring pack. 

The citrus situation is moving along 
just about as expected. With warehouse 
stocks down to the floor as the season 
began, canners have been packing 
heavier to date than last year and de- 
mand has been good. From all reports, 
single strength canners this year, are 
going to have difficulty getting supplies 
enough to meet demands as concen- 
trators are expected to continue increas- 
ing that pack. 


KRAUT—Stocks of kraut on hand 
November 1, according to the National 
Kraut Packers Association totaled 473,- 
924 barrels, compared with 371,619 
barrels November 1, 1952 and 484,264 
barrels November 1, 1951. Shipments of 
kraut, the first three months of this 
season, August 1 to November 1 totaled 
154,725 barrels in 1953, 144,928 barrels 
in 1952 and 199,023 barrels in 1951. 


FROZEN STOCKS — This week the 
transportation and warehousing branch 
of U.S.DA issued its regular monthly 
report showing stocks of frozen fruits 
and vegetables in cold storage, as of 
October 31. During the month frozen 
fruit stocks increased by 15 million 
pounds to 388 million pounds, a new post- 
war high for that date. The 15 million 
pound increase compares with a decrease 
of a million pounds same month last year 
and an average October increase of 100 
thousand pounds; total October 31 stocks 
of 388 million pounds of fruits compares 
with 326 million pounds last October 
31, and an average 339 million pounds. A 
net disappearance of almost 3 million 
gallons of frozen orange concentrate 
during the month, represented a reduc- 
tion of more than 20%, Frozen vegetable 
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stocks reached a new record high on 
November 1, with 734 million pounds re- 
ported in storage. This figure compares 
with 577 million pounds last October 31 
and an average 458 million pounds for 
that date. During the month of October 
stocks increased by a net of 46 million 
pounds which was about the same as last 
year, but far greater than the average 
October increase of 26 million pounds. 
November 1 stocks of lima beans, broc- 
coli, cauliflower and corn are at an all 
time record high; stocks of snap beans, 
peas and spinach were at their highest 
level for any October 31 on record. 

Stocks of important items as of Octo- 
ber 31, compared with the 1948-52 
average are shown below: 


STOCKS OF FROZEN FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Oct. 31 Oct. 31 
1948-52 av. 1953 
FROZEN FRUITS 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
Apples és 15,523 12,701 
Apricots 6,240 4,174 
Plackberries 12,620 18,161 
Blueberries .. 15,873 15,783 
Cherries 62,244 62,473 
Peaches 24,161 28,931 
Plums and Prunes 8,478 10,355 
Raspberries .. 29,163 £3,801 
101,879 144,721 
Young, Legan. 
Boysen, etc. .... 12,877 
All other fruits .. 33,459 
388,155 
FROZEN JUICES 
DranWe (1) 109,090 
Gallons equivalent (2) ...... _ 11,019 
Other 47,746 80,203 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 
11,703 19,067 
Beans, lima 81,179 112,681 
Broccoli 17,357 46,132 
Brussels sprouts ..........::ccceeee 7,065 10,775 
Cauliflower 8,454 20,929 
Corn, sweet 47,275 79,954 
Pumpkin and squash ............ 10,168 12,540 
Spinach 27,761 53,027 
All other vegetables _.............. 51,331 93,383 
Total 457,583 734,377 


(1) Orange juice—single strength and concen- 
trated. Includes stocks in packers and public ware- 
houses. 


(2) Converted on the basis of 9.9 pounds per 
gallon. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Seascnal Dullness—Some Evidence of Price 

Shading In Vegetables—Sardine, Salmon, 

Tuna Demand Limited—Shrimp Going To 

Freezers—Citrus Advanced—Fruit In Good 
Shape. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1953 


THE SITUATION — There has been 
some falling off in the general demand 
for canned foods. However, at no time 
has business been active so that the 
reaction even from the routine business 
trend, is quickly outlined, The market is 
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viewed in most quarters as seasonal and 
held likely to continue until after the 
turn of the year. There is a natural 
demand for the specialty items to cover 
holiday requirements. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade appears 
to be settling for the usual dullness 
developing at the year-end. This season, 
unlike many others, the outlook is for 
the maintenance of prices. In fact the 
shortage of some items may force 
advances. 


CANNED VEGETABLES—lIn one or 
two instances, there has been evicence of 
some price shading. 

Demand is about equal to seasonal 
expectations and for the most part 
centers in the items that are in short 
supply. Offerings of lima beans f.o.b. 
Wisconsin points attracted some atten- 
tion and for 8 oz. fancy tiny grecns the 
asking price was $1.45, while fancy small 
ls averaged around $1.75 and lord- 
hooks, 1s $1.50. On 303s, fancy small 
greens were $2.20, ungraded green and 
whites $1.70, fancy small greens $2.00, 
fancy tiny $2.35 and extra standard all 
green $1.35. In the Tri State area 
supplies are very light and many canners 
have withdrawn. 


There is some easiness in the market 
for beets. So far the demand has lazged 
below trade ideas. No. 10s, fancy sliced 
are quoted at $6.00, salad sliced at $4.75, 
cuts, diced and shoestrings at $5.00 and 
fancy wholes as to count from $5.59 to 
$12.00 per doz., f.o.b. 


Corn was moving well and recent price 
reactions, especially in the Tri-State 
covering whole kernel and cream style 
appeared to have created buyer interest. 
String beans are in the same position as 
recent reports with the supplies in all 
areas extremely small. Prices mean lictle, 
buyers appearing anxious to sccure 
stocks. Tomatoes are steady, but the 
demand averages extremely light in the 
East, Midwest and the Far West. 


MAINE SARDINES—The 1953 scason 
is virtually ended with a pack estimated 
around 1,500,000 cases, the smaiiest in 
many seasons. Last year final production 
was in excess of 3,000,000 cases. 

There is only a limited demand despite 
the poor supply picture. Some canners 
apparently desiring to, clean out their 
stocks were offering on the basis of %7.50 
per case for keyess, quarters Maine. 
Others would not shade $8.00 and there 
were one or two who were holdin» for 
$8.50 per case f.o.b. 


SALMON—There is only a Jimited 
trade interest in the market at the 
moment. Various plans are being formu- 
lated, all striving toward bringing about 
an eventual increase in the runs at 
certain centers. Another feature that will 
soon be getting trade attention is the 
plan to develop a big merchandising 
drive for the Lenten season. The press, 
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radio and television are to be used exten- 
sively, if trade reports out of the West 
Coast are anywhere near correct. How- 
ever, there will also be the need of an 
attractive price level to the consumer if 
these goods are to pass into the hands of 
the final user. 

At the moment the market is firm, 
Pinks are commanding $18.00 for talls 
and $10.00 for halves, medium reds 
$19.00 and $11.50, Red sockeyes $27.00 
and $17.00 and chums $13.00 to $14.00 for 
talls and $8.00 to $8.50 for halves, f.o.b. 
West Coast shipping point. 


TUNA FISH — Practically no price 
change occurred. Most of the packer 
activity at this time is in the way of 
movement against orders on books. Fish- 
ing is poor along the California coast 
and some of the canneries are starting to 
close for their usual year-end period. 
During this time, repair work and other 
details are attended to, both by the 
company owned and private fishing boats. 


Buying for holiday trade needs is 
believed near an end, with the under- 
standing that stocks in most of the dis- 
tribution outlets are sufficiently large to 
take care of this. 


Fancy solid pack white meat, f.o.b. 
California shipping points held at from 
$14.00 to $16.00 per case, as to brand, 
seller and quality desired. Light meat 
was offered from $13.00 to $14.00 per 
case. Japanese canners were out of the 
market in a large way, especially as to 
any offerings in oil. White meat halves 
in brine, was priced around $12.00 per 
case and light meat at $11.00. Late 
reports from Peru stated that fishing 
operations were better, but the pack of 


bonito to date is believed to be far below 


recent seasons. 


LOBSTER—There is only a limited call 
for Canadian lobster here and the offer- 
ing basis remains at around $10.00 per 
case. However, the offerings were also 
restricted. For a time there was quite 
an active demand for this item, but 
apparently the price trend has created 
a resistance movement and buyers of 
late have not displayed any anxiety. 


SHRIMP—Freezers continue to stay in 
the market and absorb a good share of 
the offerings, paying firm prices. As a 
result canners were moving only small 
quantities. There were offerings of small 
around $4.00, medium at $4.35 to $4.50, 
large at $4.85 to $5.00 and jumbo at 
$5.25, per doz., f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—One Florida canner 
advanced the basis on sweetened orange 
juice to $1.10 for 2s and $2.50 for 46 oz., 
while blended was moved up to 974% cents 
to $2.15 respectively. Grapefruit was 
unchanged at 85 cents for 2s and $1.85 
for 46 oz., also sweetened. On first named 
two items the market advance was 2% 
cents to 10 cents a doz., f.o.b. 

Unsweetened offerings were very 
small. There were some at 85 cents and 
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$1.85 for grapefruit juice, f.o.b. Florida 
shipping point. While the price position 
is viewed as favorable the general trade 
demand is quite small. 

The carryover of only 317,255 cases of 
citrus juices into the 1953-54 season was 
the smallest in many years. It was com- 
posed of 218,511 cases of grapefruit juice, 
65,228 cases of orange juice and 33,516 
eases of blended juice. The Florida Can- 
ners Association reports the new pack to 
October 31, 1953 at 2,122,255 cases of 
citrus juices, as against only 617,742 
cases packed to Nov. 1, 1952. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—This is one of 
the items enjoying demand for the holi- 
day trade. The movement is also under- 
stood to be quite heavy against shipping 
instructions. There is no pressure on the 
market and on 2%s choice the inside 
price appears to be $3.30 per doz. f.o.b. 
California shipping point. 


PEACHES—The movement has been 
exceptionally good during the past month 
or so. There is new tightness of supply 
existing in such sizes as 2'4s, 8 oz. and 
10s. Shipping instructions have been 
unusually good and the impression in 
trade circles is that many buyers were 
carrying limited surplus holdings. At- 
tractive prices at the retail level is under- 
stood to have moved a _ considerable 
quantity. There were offerings of yellow 
cling halves, 2%s, around $2.50 per doz., 
f.o.b. Coast, with some sellers asking as 
high as $2.70. 

West Coast reports stated that grow- 
ers and canners are still striving to find a 
way to hold production within bounds. 
The latest proposal it is understood, is to 
have a certain number of trees pulled, 
with growers to pay so much per acre for 
this work. Presumably they will add this 
to the contract price to canners for fruits 
for processing. One canner stated that 
such a move would bring the cost to the 
eventual consumer at a level where the 
goods may not move. 


PEARS—tThere are some canners with- 
drawn on certain sizes and the demand 
in a few instances is running ahead of 
supply covering other packs. Choice, 
f.o.b. Northwest and California canners 
was quoted at $3.35 to $3.40 per doz., 
f.o.b. Some canners indicated that the 
demand has been more than the usual 
trend for this season of the year. 


CHERRIES—Quite a strong market 
exists for both RSP and the Royal Annes. 
Holiday call has been active. On RSP the 
market runs anywhere from $2.35 to 
$2.55 per doz., f.o.b. shipping center for 
2s, while the Royal Annes are from $3.85 
to $4.00 per doz. for choice 214s, f.o.b. 


The B. L. McCormick Co., 112 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif., has been made 
distributor. in this territory for the Earl 
Nielsen Co., San Diego, Calif., canners 
of tuna. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Vegetables Still On Sloppy Side With Fish 

And Fruits Firm——Citrus Demand Expected 

To Exceed Supply—Ozark Spinach Weak— 
Beans The One Strong Vegetable Item. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 19, 1953 


THE SITUATION—A sloppy situation: 
on most canned vegetables has taken any 
possible zip out of the market this week 
although there has been little evidence of 
forward buying for some time. With the 
exception of beans, both green and wax, 
the entire vegetable line is either already 
down or on the shaky side. As usual, 
slipping prices always have a tendency 
to hold buying strictly on a routine basis 
until the trade are confident the bottom 
has been reached and they can proceed 
with assurance. Today’s situation is no 
different and buying in Chicago is mostly 
hand to mouth at present. However, the 
situation on vegetables has had no 
adverse effect on fruits and fish as both 
of these markets appear firm all down 
the line. One of the shortest salmon 
packs in history along with a severe let 
down in the sardine pack has resulted in 
a firm canned fish market and the trade 
have little to worry about insofar as this 
market is concerned. Canned fruits are 
also doing very well as the majority of 
canners seem well pleased with sales and 
current stock position at present. In fact, 
obvious shortages are in the making in 
several directions and will, no doubt, 
come as a surprise to many distributors 
later on. 


APPLESAUCE—Shipments of apple- 
sauce into the Chicago market continue 
on the heavy side in the face of a very 
firm market. Fancy sauce is now selling 
readily where offered at anywhere from 
$1.90 to $2.00 for 303s and $9.75 to $10.00 
for tens. Canned apples are also very 
tight and getting more so with each 
passing day. 


CITRUS—Prices are down slightly on 
the current pack of citrus but canners of 
single strength are not concerned as 
there is every indication supplies will be 
insufficient to take care of demands. Very 
little is offered in the way of natural 
juice and some canners are even limiting 
the sale of sugar added orange although 
these canners appear in the minority. 
Fancy sugar added grapefruit juice is 
selling here at $1.85 for 46 oz., with 
blended at $2.10 to $2.15 and orange at 
$2.35 to $2.40. Sales have been good to 
this point. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The tight 
situation on cocktail continues and the 
industry is now generally holding unsold 
stocks of tens at 25 cents a dozen higher 
than opening levels. Prices don’t mean 
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much at present as little or nothing is 
offered anyhow in the way of tens. Pears 
too, are selling very well and the trade 
are going to be much surprised after the 
turn of the year to find certain sizes and 
grades unobtainable. Prices are un- 
changed. Cling peaches are short, partic- 
ularly tens, in the hands of independent 
canners and prices have been advanced in 
many cases. Elberta peaches in the 
Northwest are down from last year from 
a tonnage standpoint and prune plums 
are away off with prices firm. All in all, 
fruits are in excellent position and can- 
ners should have no difficulty disposing 
of unsold stocks in an orderly fashion. 


SALMON A very short pack has been 
completed although it’s not apparant 
from the trade’s attitude in Chicago as 
there is no such thing as forward buying. 
Routine sales are reported at $27.00 on 
fancy red talls, $17.50 to $18.00 on pinks 
and $13.00 to $14.00 on chums. A straw 
in the wind is the almost complete 
absence already of four pound offerings. 


SPINACH—There are anxious sellers 
in the Ozark area and prices on spinach 
from that point are somewhat shaky. 
Fancy tens are listed at $4.25 with 2\%s 
at $1.50 to $1.60 and 308s at $1.00 to 
$1.10. California canners appear to be 
doing better and prices are firm at $4.50 
for tens, $1.45 for 2%s, $1.30 for 2s and 
$1.07% for 303s. 


TOMATOES—Little change to report 
in this market and last sales reported 
on standard totmatoes were on the basis 
of $1.021%4 for ones, $1.20 for 303s, $1.25 
for 2s, $1.95 for 2%s and $6.75 for tens. 
Sales of canned tomatoes are down 
although tomato products are showing 
an increase but with little profit so far. 
Catsup is the exception and those can- 
ners with goods to sell are holding firm 
or have even advanced prices slightly. 

KRAUT—This market is definitely off 
and the industry has now just about 
settled at $4.75 for fancy tens, $1.42%% 
for 2%s, $1.12% for 2s and $1.02% for 
303s. It’s difficult to ascertain a market 
break here as the new pack came on a 


completely bare market and sales have ° 


been excellent since prices were named. 
The overall picture on canned vegetables 
may have had an effect. 


CORN—Despite lower prices, the ex- 
perts are sure there will be a shortage 
of fancy corn, both cream style and whole 
kernel before next spring. Of course, the 
trade will have to be shown and, in the 
meantime, have succeeded in buying 
fancy grade for less money in shelf sizes 
although tens are tsill unchanged. Lower 
grades are not in such a position and 
standard corn is selling at $1.05 for 303s 
and $7.25 for tens with extra standard 
at $1.15 to $1.20 and $8.25 to $8.50. 


BEANS—It’s a take it or leave it 
market on this item as those canners 
with unsold stocks to offer list a price 
and refuse to budge a penny. The trade 
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are convinced and there is little quibbling 
about prices, particularly in the case of 
fancy beans, which are very firm at $1.85 
to $1.90 for 303 fancy 3 sieve cuts with 
tens at $9.75 to $10.25. Nothing at all is 
offered in the way of Blue Lake beans 
although every buyer in this market has 
them on the short list. 


PEAS—There has been no general 
price shading on Wisconsin peas but can- 
ners there have shown an inclination to 
trade where necessary on certain grades 
and sizes, particularly where sweets are 
concerned. Standard four Alaskas in No. 
10 tins are tight and are firm at $6.75 to 
$7.00 where they can be found. Fancy 3 
sieve Alaskas are holding well at $1.60 
to $1.65 for 303s while extra standard 
fours are listed at $1.30 to $1.35. Sales 
and shipments are reported at about a 
normal level. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Continue Steady With Orders Off 

—October Favorable For Crops—Tomato 

Deliveries Come To An End—Pears Selling 

Freely—No. 10 Cocktail Wanted—Drought 

Affects Pineapple Pack — Sardine Run 
Continues Poor. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 19, 1953 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
week has been a rain that has extended 
over the entire State, bringing the pre- 
cipitation to date to above normal in 
most areas. This has brought the tomato 
season largely to an end and from now 
on many items will be available only in 
canned and other processed forms. Good 
shipments of canned foods are being re- 
ported by canners, but orders have 
dropped off quite noticeably and no 
marked improvement is looked for until 
later in the year. Price changes are few 
and far between, but most ‘of those re- 
ported are upward. 


CROPS—The report of California 
Crop Reporting Service covering October 
emphasizes the fact that this month was 
a very favorable one for the develop- 
ment and harvesting of late crops. 
Apples matured a little later than usual 
and there was some harvesting done 
after November 1. It is now estimated 


that the California crop will total 
7,215,000 bushels, of which 1,943,000 
bushels were Gravensteins. All have 


found a ready market, with an interest- 
ing demand from canners. Figs were 
late in maturing and California had but 
71 percent of a full crop, against 79 per- 
cent last year and 84 percent in 1951. 
The grape crop totaled 2,557,000 tons, or 
much less than that of 1952 or 1951, and 
even below the 10-year average of 
2,695,200 tons. The harvesting of olives 
is well under way, with no damage from 
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frost reported in any district. The esti- 
mate of the Bartlett pear crop remains 
at 244,000 tons, with other varieties at 
42,000 tons, with more of the latter 
canned than in the immediate past. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the California 
orange crop for 1952-53 at 45,330,000 
boxes, or almost 7,000,000 more than that 
of 1951-52. 


TOMATOES — Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners since November 1st have been 
comparatively light, with most proces- 
sors accepting none since that date. De- 
liveries to and including October 30 
totaled 1,412,589 tons, with this figure 
upped to 1,418,485 tons on November 6. 
A considerable part of these late de- 
liveries were made to canners in the 
southern part of the State, with $16.00 a 
ton the price generally paid. There is 
virtually no change in market quotations, 
with most canners holding No. 2% stand- 
ard at $1.85 and fancy at $2.45-$2.50. 
The popular No. 303 size is quite steady 
at $1.25 and $1.65 for these grades, re- 
spectively. The tomato juice market 
seems an unsettled one, with prices on 
46-o0z. running the range from $2.10 to 
$2.35. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are selling 
about as freely as any item in the canned 
fruit list, a feature being the fact that 
the demand is well spread over all sizes 
and grades. The pack of standards seems 
to have been rather light in both Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest and 
some canners report that they have no 
more to offer. Where available, stand- 
ard is moving at $2.00 for No. 303 and 
at $3.10 in No. 2%s. As in most other 
fruits, the supply of No. 10s seems 
limited and quite a few sales have been 
made at $11.75 for standard and $12.75 
for choice. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail continues 
in high favor, although sales have been 
scaled down from the pace set a month 
or so ago. More No. 10s could be moved 
if available, or if canners were willing 
to make straight sales of this item. 
Fancy has been sold here at $13.35 and 
choice at $12.50. The No. 303 size is sell- 
ing at $2.25 for fancy and $2.17% for 
choice. 


PINEAPPLE — Drought conditions 
have prevailed in some of the pineapple 
districts in the Hawaiian Islands for 
months and the canned pack shows the 
effect of this. The output is reported 
smaller in size, with the fruit also run- 
ning to smaller sizes. Opening prices are 
well maintained with business quite 
steady. Some of the leading canners 
maintain fairly large stocks in strategic 
distributing centers on the mainland to 
insure steady movement. 


CORN—There has been a readjust- 
ment of Pacific Coast corn prices on the 
part of some canners but this has been 
of a minor nature and has been confined 
to a comparatively few items. A featured 
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brand of cream style golden corn in No. 
303 has been reduced to $1.62% and 
buffet to 97% cents to meet the trend 
in other districts. 


BEANS—Some_ green beans from 
Texas have been coming into the Pacific 
Coast market to fill the gap occasioned 
by the scarcity of Northwest and Cali- 
fornia pack. Sales have been made at 
slight reductions from Coast prices. 


SARDINES — Catches of California 
sardines continue at low ebb and to date 
are smaller than the showing made last 
year. But 1,878 tons had been delivered 
to canners to November 12 since the 
opening of the season in August, 


against 1,998 tons, to the corresponding . 


date last year. Canning is being con- 
fined to the 1 lb. oval size and sales to 
date have been largely at $12.00 a case. 


The mackerel catch for canning has 
also been off this year, compared to last 
year. To November 12 this totaled but 
26,514 tons, while a year ago at this time 
it was 172,417 tons. Jack mackerel is 
selling at $8.50 for No. 1 tall, with 
Pacific mackerel quoted at $9.00. Very 
little of the latter is available. 


The Spice Islands Co., manufacturers 
of condiments, has ararnged to erect a 
warehouse and office building in South 
San Francisco, Calif., at an estimated 
cost of $220,500. 


COMPETITION AND TRENDS IN 
THE GROCERY STORE 
(Continued from Page 10) 


through self-service stores. You know 
that this augments the importance of 
adequate displays, and it’s obvious that 
adequate displays are heavily dependent 
on having adequate stocks and favorable 
shelf position. We’ve heard many times 
that our goods have to sell themselves 
once they are placed on the shelf of a 
supermarket. And in past appearances 
before you, I have commented on the 
manner in which some manufacturers 
have grasped opportunity by the forelock 
in this respect, with significant improve- 
ment in their competitive share holdings. 

But to have a good package on the 
shelf isn’t enough if a competitor’s 
equally good package has more or better 
shelf representation. Nielsen Food Index 
studies show very high correlation be- 
tween (a) shelf facings and (b) con- 
sumer sales. 

Bear in mind that such correlations 
may represent the proverbial hen and 
egg problem, i.e., whether the sales posi- 
tion was the cause of the shelf position 
or vice versa. But we can safely tell you, 
from our experience, that your relative 
shelf position is vitally important, and 
that it will exert a still greater influence 
on your share-of-market trend with 
every dollar of business that swings to 
the self-service group. 


In an effort to give you a clearer and 
more complete picture of what actually 
happens to your brands in typical stores, 
we made a detailed study of a typical 
item—W heaties—in 19 large stores (each 
selling over $1,000,000 annually). We 
found that while the inventory of Wheat- 
ies—as an average for all stores and all 
days—was fairly satisfactory, men were 
two very serious problems: 


(1) Some stores were high while 
others were dangerously low. 


(2) In many stores having satisfac- 
tory inventories on an average daily 
basis, there were flucuations, during a 
bimonthly interval, of sufficient size to 
deserve a great deal of attention— 
specifically from a decline of 56 percent 
to an increase of 9,000 percent! 


Here is a tough problem, of major im- 
portance, which will require a great deal 
of ingenuity—and considerable research 
—if it is to be solved. 


The Romeo Packing Co., Half Moon 
Bay, Calif., has been fined $3000 in Fed- 
eral Court for misbranding of three 
shipments of canned salmon sold to the 
Army last year. The Government charged 
that low grade chum salmon had been 
substituted for the choice silver salmon 
contracted for. The company’s attorneys 
pleaded nolo contendere to the suit. 


The 
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Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


EASTERN BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre | 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


Wagner's Point 
BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


flavor... 


for catalog to: 
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By increasing capacity and 


reducing waste, Langsenkamp 
equipment (such as the Hot-Break Tank 
shown here) has gained for itself an out- 
standing reputation. But the Langsenkamp 
story does not stop there. The canner’s first 
consideration is a quality finished product. 
And Langsenkamp units give you that qual- 
ity ...richer color, smoother texture, full 
tomato products that retain all 4 
the goodness nature put into them! Write i } i 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
230 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium/Small 
Cut Spears 3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.50 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07%4 
No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., 308......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ........ .90-.95 
No. 3 1.35-1.50 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.20-1.40 
No. 1.95-2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
No. 3038 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
Ex. Std., 1.45-1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 3038, 1 sv. .........0 2.70 
No. 10, 2 sv. ...... 13.75 
No. 10 12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv.........1.85-1.90 


No. 308, 4 sv. . 
No. 10, 4 sv. 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. Ly 45-1.55 
Std., No. 303. = 1.35 
No. 7.00-7.25 
NortTHWEST 
OZARKS 
= ig Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
10 8.00-8.25 
21% 2.20 
10 7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States —- 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
Diced, No. 3038 a a 
Cut, No. 3038 -90 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0............s0000 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308 ............1.05 
No. 10 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 808.........cc0+0 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAst 
Shoepeg, Fecy., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 1.05 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 


CANNED 


7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......1.0214-105 
1.42%-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz -95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2........ 1.00-1.0214 
1.3716-1.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 3038 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.121%4 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......ccccccces 1.35 
No. 10 
4 sv. No. 303 1.25 
86. 7.00 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1,.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303. ........0 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Unagr., 8 285-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
5 sv., No. 303 1.5714 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MipWest ALASKAS 
No, 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
Fey., 8 sv., 8 OF. ++1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. 4 Sv., 8 85-.871%4 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308 2.00 
Fey., 8 BV., 8 0691.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303.. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.... 


Hix. Btd., 8 Om. 5-.8714 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
7.00-7.25 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz....... 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
No. 3 Squat 2.60-2.80 
No. 3 Vac 2.50-2.65 

1.90 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.00 


FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 ....1.02%-1.05 
No. 2 1.1214-1.15 
1.4214-1.45 
Né. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 300 1.00 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 .......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 3038 
No. 2 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fecy., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 ais 1.50 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.0214 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
6.75+7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2. 12002200 
1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif, Fey., S.P., No. 808 .........00 1.65 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 303 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.35 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........ 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid., Foy., 1.06, Ne. 20 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Fey., No. 8 oz 1.05 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey., No 1.85 
INO. BOB 1.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 246 3.271% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 21%4 2.90 
No. 10 10.50-10.75 
10.25 
CHERRIES 
Water, Mo. 2 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 12.00 


No. 2% 4.10-4.35 
No. 10 4,.25015.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
13.10-13.35 
Chokce, No. B08 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 808 1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 1.70-1.72% 
No. 2% 2.50 
9.25-9.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.06 
Elberta Fey., No. 3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 
PEARS 
Choice 3.45 
Std. 3.10-3.20 
Choice 2.20 
2.00 


Std. 
No. 10 Fey. 
Choice .... 


12.50-12.75 


11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........008 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 246 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz., Sw. .85-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, Sw. 1.07 Monel 15 
46 oz., Sw. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10-2.50 
46 2.00-2.40 
46 02. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT ......19.00-20.00 
Pink, Tal; MO. 17.50-18.00 
10.00-11.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 13.00-14.00 
8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—Per 
Maine, 144 Oil keyless................... 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9. t&i0. 00 
Calif., No. 1 Oval 12.00 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.00-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad, $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


-WANTED and FOR SALE 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—From Phila. stock: Kyler Model “H” Wrap 
Around Labeler; Tri-Clover No. 2%.-EH Stainless Steel Sanitary 
Pump (unused); 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle 
with double motion agitator. Large stock of stainless steel and 
aluminum tanks. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Phila. 
22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Dog Food Labeling Line, Bargain. Hi-Speed 
Knapp, 500 No. 300 cans per minute. Consists of Dumper, 
Elevator, Unscrambler, Labeler, Boxer, and Compression Unit. 
S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—At Hopewell Sun Packing Co., Hopewell, N. J.— 
Late type equipment. FMC No. 3—10-pocket Filler; Sprague- 
Sells No. 80—10-pocket Syruper; FMC No. 15E Washer; Kyler 
Model A Labeler; Kyler Model P Boxer; 2 FMC No. 55 Copper 
Super Coils; 2 R & M % ton Hoists; Langsenkamp 105C Pulper; 
10 Open Retorts; Retort Crates; Pumps; Conveyors; Motors; 
etc. Elmer E. Stewart, Jr., 1541 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
10, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Lye Peeling Line, Bargain. For potatoes and 
vegetables consisting of Reel Type Tank, FMC Vegetable 
Washer, Elevator, and Picking Tables. S. E. Mighton Co., Bed- 
ford, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning and Frozen Food Machinery, 
write for complete list. Send us list machinery you have to sell. 
V. J. Snyder, Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bargain. Robins Rotary All Stainless Steel Rod 
Washer, 5/32” spacing, motor drive, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 
new, $925.00, f.o.b. Baltimore, Md. Adv. 5398, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO 4-5 Double Cut Bean Graders complete 
with takeaway Conveyors; 1 CRCO Motor Drive 8 Ft. Blancher 
complete with Washer; 1 Cloverleaf Single Reel Belt Drive Pea 
Grader; 1-5 pocket Ayars Belt Drive Pea Filler; 2 Morral 
Double Corn Huskers; 4 Sprague-Sells Single Universal Corn 
Cutters; 1 Burt Caser for 2’s; Retorts; Retort Fixtures; Power 
Crane; Boilers; Steam Engines; Steam Pumps; Platform Truck 
Seale; Overhead Track, Hangers, and Trolleys. Empire State 
Canning Co., P. O. Box 448, Rome, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE - November 23, 1953 


HEADQUARTERS—If you have any requirements for can- 
ning machinery; Fillers, Cappers, Crowners, Labelers, Jacketed 
Kettles, Tanks, Filters, Conveyors, ete., come to “Headquarters”, 
Our prices for immediate delivery are less than half of new. 
Also, we buy your surplus equipment. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Corp., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y., USA Telephone: AMherst 
2100, Cable “JACO”. 


FOR SALE—75 H.P. Leffel Scotch Marine Boiler complete 
with Preferred Utilities Oil Burner for firing with No. 4 or No. 6 
oil. Feed Pump Auxiliary Equipment and Panel Board included. 
Also have 42” x 90° steel stack and Breeching. Has been operat-. 
ing at 135 pound pressure producing up to 4500 pounds of steam 
per hour. By appointment can be seen in operation up to January 
1, 1954. Available between January 1 and February 1, 1954. 
Any reasonable offer will be considered. The Eastern Box Co., 
Baltimore 26, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 1950 CRCO Robins stringless bean slitter © 
complete with direct motor drive, 5 h.p., 3 ph., 60 cy., 220 volt. 
Also one Multigraph Machine, model 250, in excellent condition. 
Used only one year. Inquire: Oconomowoc Canning Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packag- 
ing Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5306, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy: Used Clayton Steam Generator, in 
perfect condition, nr 50 or nr 100. Offers with price, age, ete. 
Adv. 5395, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used S. S. Plate Pasteurizer appx. 8 G.P.M. 
capacity; also Automatic Labeler for gallon or % gallon jugs. 
Murray Orchards, R-1, Roanoke, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced to take full charge of produc- 
tion and brining (particularly brining) of pickle plant in the 
South. Excellent proposition for right man. Adv. 5386, The 
Canning trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—Carload high grade All Sweet type Pea Seed. 
Germination test above 90%. Adv. 53101, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Food Technology Graduate. Four 
years production and quality control experience in Vegetables 
and Concentrates, desires production position. Adv. 5397, The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in all phases of 
canning and freezing plant operation. Special ability to design 
economical production lines and to design and construct machin- 
ery. Have had two years in complete charge of plant canning 
over one million cases. Proven record for efficient layout, pur- 
chasing, maintenance, and organization. Adv. 5399, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5332, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE, LEASE, RENT—By owner, small modern fully 
equipped Food Plant near Cleveland. Adv. 5375, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS — For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED —To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. 
Schmidt Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


WANTED—Dents, Rusts, Canned Foods. Ken Evans, 2935 
Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. TE. 1-2282. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


SAMPLE CADDIES—No. 303 and No. 10 cans. Protect your 
samples from rough handling and freezing. Your sample arrives 
clean, dent-free, and your merchandise as you packed it. Trial 
order 25 shippers No. 303—$9.90; No. 10—$19.90 prepaid. 
Sample Caddy Co., P. O. Box 292, Station A, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOOD & DRUG ACTS TO 
IMPROVE DIETETIC LABELING 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“Within recent years low-sodium diets have come to be widely 
used in medical practice in the prevention of edema, a complica- 
tion in some types of heart diseases and other diseases, and in 
the treatment of essential hypertension. We have reviewed 
the labels and determined the sodium content of a large number 
of commercially prepared foods that are represented or purport 
to be of value in low-sodium diets. They are labeled as “salt 
(or sodium) free”, “low salt”, “unsalted”, “packed without 
added salt’’, “for use on low-sodium diets”, etc. Less than one- 
third of the labels declare the amount of sodium present. The 
majority of the labels declaring the amount of sodium express it 
in terms of milligrams per 100 grams, although such terms as 
“Sodium 0.02%” and “Sodium content not more than 50 milli- 
grams per 100 grams” are used. In some instances, where the 
labels declare “salt free” without stating the sodium content, 
substantial amounts of sodium were contributed by leavening 
agents, sodium glutamate, or other ingredients.” 

FDA said that the declaration of sodium content in terms of 
milligrams per 100 grams of the food conforms with the recom- 
mendation of the American Heart Association and the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


CASH for your job lots, rusts, canned foods. Eagle Sales Co., 
Westwood Ave. & Mount St., Baltimore 17, Md. Phone: 
LA 3-3835. 


LARGE EASTERN CANNER, centrally located, has facilities 
available for canning all products during winter months. We 
solicit your inquiries. Adv. 53102, The Canning Trade. 


YOU WANT good 2nd hand ma- 
chinery—ASK FOR IT. State 
your wants on the ‘Wanted and 
For Sale” page. 


[ You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash— 
Advertise it on this page. 


You want torent or to buy a can- 
nery—or if you want to rent or to 
sell your plant 

Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line 50c 
Four or more times, per line 40c. 
Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 
Count eight average words to the line. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A city slicker, passing through the mountains, 
decided he’d like some of the moonshine he’d heard so 
much about. He finally located a native known to mix 
an occasional batch. 

“Got two kinds,” the moonshiner said. “Which one 
you want?” 

“Two kinds?” the man asked. “What do you mean?” 

“Well,” drawled the native softly, “it’s all accordin’ 
to what yew want it fer—courtin’ or fightin’ !” 


A ridge-runner in the hills of Tennessee had a pretty 
good year with his pigs, and decided to spend a little 
of his profit by going to Memphis. When he got back 
home and took his shoes off, some kinfolk asked him 
how he liked Memphis. 

“To tell you the truth,” he confessed, “there was so 
much agoin’ on down there at the depot, I never went 
up to the town.” 


You may say what you want about radio, but cer- 
tainly it is one entertainment medium where they’re 
not showing old movies. 


I know a psychiatrist who is so strict that if you 
come in late, he makes you stand. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


November 23, 1953 
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